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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS - NIGERIA 
AREA 923,768 sq. km. (356,669 sq. mi.) 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY 1987 1988 (est) 1989 


Projections 
(in millions of Naira) 


GDP (current prices) 112,400 120,000 160,000 
GDP per capita (current) 1,050 1,100 1,500 
GDP (constant 1984 prices) 
Annual percentage change: . 1.0% 4.1% 4.0% 
1984 factor cost 78,500 81,700 85,000 
of which: 
Agriculture 32,400 33,700 34,400 
Petroleum 10,400 10,700 11,000 
Wholesale and Retail 
Trade 12,900 13,100 13,300 
Manufacturing 7,800 8,200 8,500 
Construction 3,300 3,500 3,700 
Population (estimated) 


-Exchange Rate (Naira/$) 
(average for year) 

Inflation (CPI, Dec. to Dec.) 

Federal Government revenues 


Fed. Gov’t. expenditures 
Govt. operating deficit 
as percentage of GDP 


-BALANCE OF PAYMENTS (in millions of $) 
Merchandise Exports (F.0O.B.) Tyree 
Petroleum 6365 6,994 
Merchandise Imports (F.0O.B.) 6,744 5,774 
Trade Balance 41 i ,953s 
Current account balance -3,500 =], 200 
Foreign debt (year end) 25,573 27,709 
Debt service ratio 
(% of exports of goods & NFS) 22.1% 21.4% 
Foreign exchange 
reserves (gross) 891 735 400 
U.S. Exports to Nigeria 
(Merchandise, F.A.S.) 403 295 356 
U.S. Imports from Nigeria 
(Merchandise, C.I.F.) 2,681 3,767 3,536 3,600 
U.S. share (as % of total): 
Nigerian exports 35.0 46.0% 49.0% 48.0% 
Nigerian imports 6.0 5.1% 6.4% 6.9% 


Sources: Central Bank of Nigeria, Federal Office of Statistics, World Bank, 


International Monetary Fund, U.S. Department of Commerce (U.S.-Nigeria Trade 
Data), and U.S. Embassy estimates. 





SUMMARY 


The Structural Adjustment Program continued in full force past its 
official end in June 1988 as the Nigerian Government continued 
efforts to liberalize the economy. In January 1989 the government 
unified what had been a two-tier foreign exchange regime; the 
biweekly Foreign Exchange Market auctions were suspended and 
replaced with a new Interbank Foreign Exchange Market, with the 
aim of moving the Naira toward a market-determined rate. At the 
same time, the government announced its intention to amend the 
Nigerian Enterprises Promotion Decree, which will reduce the numbe 
and types of businesses reserved solely for Nigerian ownership and 
open up most other businesses to 100 percent foreign ownership. 
The amended decree also will provide automatic expatriate quotas 
according to the amount of foreign capitalization in an enter- 
prise. In 1988 the government began to privatize or to commercia- 
lize state-owned enterprises. It addressed the issue of subsides 
by increasing prices for petroleum products and raising tariffs 
for transportation and telecommunications. Nigeria’s large 
public sector labor force continued to undergo retrenchment. The 
adjustment process is far from complete, but certain sectors of 
the economy have begun to respond to the changed economic 
environment. A major continuing problem, however, is the foreign 
exchange situation, exacerbated by a heavy debt service burden, 
high import requirements, and continuing weak international oil 
prices. In November 1988, the government began a debt conversion 
program which should reduce the stock of external debt and 
increase foreign direct investment in Nigeria. 


Nigeria was able, in December 1988, to begin drawing on a $500 
million balance-of-payments loan from the World Bank. In January 
1989 the International Monetary Fund (IMF) Board formally approved 
a Stand-By Agreement for Nigeria. Nigeria’s progress with the IMF 
opened the way for a second debt rescheduling with the Paris Club 
(official bilateral creditors) in March 1989. 


The economy grew by 4.1 percent in 1988; it is expected to grow 
at about the same rate in 1989. Although receipts from Nigeria’s 
principal foreign exchange-earning sector, petroleum, fell again, 
agricultural production rose. Non-oil exports continued their 
strong performance, having grown by roughly 100 percent from 1986 
to 1988. The local currency, the Naira, depreciated by 11 percent 
in 1988, and inflation increased sharply to at least 40 percent. 
Improved access to foreign exchange, albeit at higher Naira rates, 
enabled companies to purchase needed imports. However, heavily 
import-dependent industries fared poorly while firms which used 
local inputs prospered. Capacity utilization in the manufacturing 
sector as a whole increased slightly in 1988. 


The government adopted a more austere budget for 1989 in which 
the government’s role in the economy will be further reduced. 
The projected budget deficit, estimated at 8 percent of GDP, will 





put pressure on the balance of payments. The government’s top 
priorities in 1989 will be agriculture, education, and payment of 
foreign debt. 


PART A - CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION 


ECONOMIC BACKGROUND: Nigeria experienced an economic boom from 
1973 through the early 1980s, thanks to rapid increases in the 
price of oil, Nigeria’s principal export. The government 
launched massive spending programs with emphasis on infrastruc- 
ture, education, public housing and state-owned, capital-intensive 
industries. Higher wages in the burgeoning cities accelerated 
rural-urban migration, which, along with an overvalued local 
currency, contributed to the decline of agricultural production. 
The neglect of agriculture and the bloated currency encouraged 
the development of an import-intensive industrial sector, caused 
non-oil exports (principally tree crops) to plummet, and led to 
large-scale imports of foodstuffs. 


In recent years petroleum has provided about 95 percent of foreign 
exchange earnings and 70-80 percent of government revenues. In 
the early 1980s, the fall in the price of oil exposed the weak- 
nesses of the Nigerian economy. Serious external payments 
problems were evident from the current account deficits (which 
averaged $6 billion in 1982 and 1983), the sagging foreign 
investments, and a rapid build-up of trade arrears. Internally, 
a fiscal deficit that reached 12 percent of GDP forced extensive 
public sector borrowing and fueled inflation, which reached 40 
percent by 1984. A military government which took power in 
December 1983 attempted to address the deteriorating economic 
situation by slashing expenditures and resorting to widespread 
administrative controls, including an import licensing systen. 
The economy stagnated, prompting a bloodless coup d’etat in 
August 1985 by General Ibrahim Babangida, who took power and 


still rules with a self-imposed mandate to restructure the 
economy. 


In June 1986 President Babangida announced a bold and comprehen- 
sive program to reduce the country’s dependence on oil, to cut the 
fiscal deficit to a manageable level, to achieve equilibrium in 
the balance of payments, and to lay the basis for sustainable, 
noninflationary growth. This Structural Adjustment Program (SAP) 
was characterized as a Nigerian solution that ensured continued 
Nigerian control over economic policy. 


THE STRUCTURAL ADJUSTMENT PROGRAM: Since September 1986, the 
government has abolished export controls and the import licensing 
regime, eliminated ex-factory price controls, terminated the 
operations of commodity marketing boards, sharply reduced the 
number of banned imports (although many food imports, including 
wheat and wheat flour, are banned), allowed non-oil exporters to 
retain 100 percent of their foreign exchange earnings, deregulated 





interest rates while retaining statutory limits on credit expan- 
sion and sectoral lending targets, and implemented a comprehensive 
revision of the import tariff schedule. In addition, under the 
SAP the government has cut subsidies by raising domestic and 
international air fares, railway freight rates, charges for 
domestic and international telecommunications services, and 
petroleum product prices. (A two-tiered pricing system adopted 
in January 1989 raised the price of gasoline for private cars by 
nearly 50 percent. The expected increase in the price of 
electricity will most likely be graduated in order to reduce the 
impact on lower economic groups.) The government has begun to 
sell off its shares in some state-owned enterprises 
("privatization") and to make other state-owned enterprises more 
self-sufficient and less dependent on subsidies 
("commercialization"). (See Part B - Investment) 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE REGIME: The most important element of the SAP 
has been substantial reliance on market forces to set the value 
of the NairaN. Cumulative depreciation from September 1986 to 
March 1989 was 80 percent. The Central Bank of Nigeria (CBN) sold 
nearly $6.5 billion, derived almost exclusively from the oil 
sector, to banks through December 1988 in the fortnightly Foreign 
Exchange Market (FEM) auctions. (The FEM had evolved in July 
1987 from the SFEM -- Second-Tier Foreign Exchange Market.) In 
order to attract additional foreign exchange inflows from 
autonomous sources such as non-oil exporters, the CBN authorized 
an interbank market with a market- determined rate. Dollars 
purchased in the interbank, or "autonomous," market supplemented 
the foreign exchange that the Central Bank could supply through 
the FEM auction. In November 1988, the CBN was forced by dwind- 
ling reserves to reduce the level of funding for the biweekly FEM 
auction from $120 million to $100 million. By the last FEM 
auction on December 8, the value of the Naira had fallen to a 
marginal rate of N5.353 per dollar. (The exchange rate on the 
autonomous market at that time was N9 per dollar.) 


In January 1989 the biweekly public FEM auction was replaced by 
the new Interbank Foreign Exchange Market (IFEM), a daily sale of 
foreign currency by the CBN. The Naira depreciated by about 22 
percent in its first day of operation. The IFEM unified the 
official and autonomous rates of exchange into one rate set daily 
by the CBN according to a complex formula. The CBN has allowed 
itself enough latitude in the formula to manage the Naira’s slide 
toward a market-determined rate. The government also plans to 
reduce the attractiveness of the parallel foreign exchange market 
by permitting private entrepreneurs to establish bureaux de 
change. 


In early 1989 IFEM provided about $6 -$ 7 million a day to private 
and public users. The government has budgeted $1.9 billion to 
sell through the IFEM in 1989, a decrease of 35 percent from that 
sold through the 1988 FEM auctions. The level of Nigeria’s 





doreign exchange revenue in 1989 is not expected to improve much 
from 1988. The foreign exchange available through the IFEM is 
allocated among some 65 eligible banks on a daily basis; demand 
for foreign exchange far exceeds availability. Consequently, 
importers frequently must obtain their foreign exchange require- 
ments from several banks, a process which may take several weeks. 
This often results in delays in accumulating the foreign exchange 
needed to pay for contracted imports. 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT: After four years during which real GDP 
declined or increased only marginally, the economy expanded by an 
estimated 4.1 percent in 1988. This was due largely to a signi- 
ficant expansion in agricultural output and growth in 
manufacturing and construction. Oil earnings accounted for only 
13 percent of real GDP but represented 77 percent of all federally 
collectable revenue, a slight increase over 1987. Oil export 
earnings, which had fallen from 94 percent of total export 
earnings in 1986 to 91 percent in 1987, fell again to 89 percent 
in 1988. (The value of non-oil exports, primarily agricultural 
products, textiles, and fertilizer, doubled from $400 million in 
1986 to an estimated $800 million in 1988.) Average world oil 
prices continued to be weak in 1988, ranging between $12 and $16 
a barrel. However, Nigeria partially offset weak oil prices by 
increasing production and exports in 1988 by about 15 percent. 

As a result, Nigeria clearly exceeded its OPEC production quota 
in the latter half of 1988. 


Agricultural production, which in addition to crop production 
includes livestock, forestry and fishing, increased by 3.8 
percent to account for 41.2 percent of real GDP in 1988. Crop 
production rose by about 12 percent in 1988 as a consequence of 
favorable weather and higher farmgate prices, which had 
encouraged farmers to increase their plantings. Manufacturing 
and construction each rose by approximately 3.6 percent in 1988 
to account for 10 percent and 4.3 percent of GDP, respectively. 
Industries that depend heavily on imported inputs, such as 
vehicle assembly plants and electronic or electrical appliance 
assembly plants, limped along at very low levels of capacity 
utilization. However, industries that source a large percentage 
of their inputs locally (such as food processing, textiles and 
clothing, building materials and some spare parts) fared better 
under the changed economic environment. The Manufacturers 
Association of Nigeria reported that Nigerian manufacturers are 


making steady gains in increasing the local content of their 
goods. 


Real GDP is expected to rise by 4 percent in 1989 as the economy 
continues to benefit from structural changes. Nevertheless, 
Nigeria’s population growth rate in excess of 3 percent nearly 
offsets the gains in GDP. The World Bank reported in December 
1988 that per capita GNP fell to $370 in 1987, due to the fall in 
oil revenues and the devaluation of the Naira. Per capita GNP is 





thought to have fallen below $300 in 1988. In September 1988 the 
World Bank declared Nigeria to be eligible for concessional 
assistance from the International Development Association. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS: Nigeria reached rescheduling agreements 
with its official and private external creditors in late 1986, 
temporarily averting a balance-of-payments crisis precipitated by 
a bulge in debt payments due in 1987 and 1988. Even so, Nigeria 
has had difficulty paying unrescheduled trade arrears and service 
due on rescheduled debt. Nigeria managed to pay only $1.1 
billion of its foreign debt obligations during the first half of 
1988, and this contributed to a drawing down of almost half ($355 
million) of its foreign reserves. Debt service payments 
represented 25 percent of gross foreign exchange receipts. 
Nevertheless, Nigeria faced a current account deficit in 1988 of 
about $1.5 billion. 


In September 1988 Nigeria reached agreement in principle with the 
London Club (its commercial bank creditors) on a second 
rescheduling, whereby Nigeria’s short- and medium-term commercial 
debt was rescheduled over 15 and 20 years, respectively. In late 
December 1988, the World Bank began disbursement of a $500 
million "Trade and Investment Policy Loan," which Japan will 
supplement with a $200 million loan for balance-of-payments 
support. In January 1989 OECD donor countries (including the 
United States) and multilateral donors pledged additional aid to 
Nigeria to help close the financing gap for 1989. Also, in 
January 1989 the IMF Board formally approved a Stand-By Agreement 
for SDR 475 million. (Nigeria, however, does not intend to make 
use of the IMF resources which it is eligible to borrow.) The IMF 
Standby Agreement paved the way for a successful rescheduling with 
the Paris Club (official bilateral creditors) in March 1989. 


1989 BUDGET: In 1988 the government adopted a "reflationary 
budget" designed to stimulate production and reduce the level of 
unemployment. The expansionist policy stimulated demand and 
contributed to the positive growth in GDP. However, the 
subsequent surge in inflation (from 14 percent in 1987 to 40 
percent in 1988) and falling value of the Naira led the govern- 
ment to adopt a much more conservative approach in 1989. 


The 1989 budget promises more austerity and a diminished role for 
the federal government in the economy. Total 1989 revenue is 
estimated at N29.4 billion (9 percent above the N27.1 billion in 
1988, but well below the level of inflation). Of that amount, 
the central government will transfer N12.2 billion largely to the 
states and local governments, retaining N17.2 billion for its own 
account (a 7 percent decrease from 1988). Federal recurrent 
expenditure of N20.8 billion (up 52 percent in nominal terms from 
1988) focuses on education and the Ministry of Agriculture and 
allows for a substantial increase in interest payments on foreign 
debt. Capital expenditure of N9.3 billion is down in both 





nominal (13 percent) and real terms from 1988. The capital budget 
includes special project funding of N488 million for mass transit, 
employment generation, and other high priority activities. 


The 1989 budget conservatively assumes an oil price of $14.50 per 
barrel and an average production volume of 1.37 million barrels 
per day. An increase in either the oil price or volume of pro- 
duction will provide more leeway to the government. The budget 
projects a deficit of N12.4 billion (nearly 8 percent of the 
estimated GDP), which will be financed through drawdowns on 
external loans, balance-of-payments support from donors, and 
domestic borrowing. Debt service will remain close to 1988 
percentage levels, about one quarter of gross foreign exchange 
receipts. 


In line with the fiscal policy for 1989, monetary and credit 
policies are more restrictive. The money supply is targeted to 
expand by 14.6 percent in 1989. The ceiling on growth in 
aggregate bank credit to the economy has been lowered to 9.5 
percent from the actual growth rate of 19.4 percent in 1988. The 
Central Bank raised the rediscount rate from 12.75 to 13.25 
percent in January 1989, still well below the inflation rate. 


AGRICULTURE AND RURAL DEVELOPMENT: Agriculture is the corner- 
stone of the SAP and the key to Nigeria’s near-term economic 
recovery. Nearly 65 percent of the population lives in rural 
areas. Nigeria must dramatically increase agricultural produc- 
tion to provide employment opportunities to the fast-growing 
population, to reduce the foreign exchange drain from food 
imports, have an exportable surplus, to provide raw materials to 
the fledgling industrial sector, and to provide food at affordable 
prices to the urban population. The 1989 budget focuses on 
programs for the small scale farmer: improvement of feeder roads 
and rural markets, small- to medium-scale irrigation projects, 
improved extension services, expanded farm credit programs, and 
promotion of on-farm storage facilities. 


The nation’s six commodity marketing boards were dissolved in 
1986, and a new system relying on private traders and federal and 
state quality inspection services evolved and has proved its 
worth. The farmgate prices of most agricultural products have 
increased dramatically. Cocoa prices, for example, have gone 
from N1,600 per ton in 1986 to N15,000 per ton in early 1989. 
This was due both to the abolition of the marketing boards, which 
had tended to fix low producer prices, and to the devaluation of 
the Naira, which raised farmgate prices in Naira even as 
international prices fell. 


Favorable weather and a good harvest in 1988 followed a poor 
harvest the previous year. The 1988 grain harvest roughly 
equalled the bumper crop of 1986. A 12 percent increase in the 
output of foodstuffs led the overall increase in agricultural 





production in 1988 of 3.8 percent; a dramatic drop in fishing 
output, however, pulled the total down. Agricultural production 
is projected to rise again by about 4 percent this year. 
Fertilizer distribution was poor in 1988, due to the apparent 
failure of the Ministry of Agriculture to procure sufficient 
supplies by importation or purchases from the parastatal NAFCON. 
(Although the federal budget for 1989 retains the fertilizer 
subsidy, the FMG plans to turn procurement and distribution of 
fertilizer over to state authorities and the private sector by 
1990-91.) In an effort to boost local production, the government 
continued import bans and set high tariffs on imported cotton 
(1987) and sorghum (1989). Although local production of cotton 
and sorghum has increased, there is still a shortfall. The 
poultry industry contracted further in 1988 as wheat bran supplies 
disappeared, corn and protein meal prices rose, and consumers ate 
less animal protein in favor of cheaper foodstuffs. The drastic 
increases in the tariff on imported sorghum and the price of 
domestic grain are likely to reduce the number of poultry farms 
even further in 1989. 


In its ongoing push for food self-sufficiency, Nigeria continued 
its import bans in 1988 on wheat, wheat flour, rice, corn, barley, 
malt, poultry, and other food products. The FMG set a goal to 
produce 600,000 metric tons of wheat in 1989 (six times the 
Embassy’s most optimistic estimate). Flour mills imported massive 
amounts of wheat in 1986 and managed to run at a low level through 


much of 1987, but the industry largely closed down by 1988. 

Demand for flour for bread, which has been sharply reduced by much 
higher prices, has been met by local production and extensive 
smuggling. Brewers built up stocks of malt prior to the ban, but 
began to import enzymes in 1988 which they mix with local grains 
to manufacture beer. 


The price of food rose dramatically in Nigeria during 1988. The 
Embassy’s own Consumer Price Index for January 1989 showed 
increases of 44.1 percent for food and 41.8 percent for all items 
over the previous 12 months. Higher farmgate prices (essential 
to encourage more food production) and the higher cost of imported 
food (as the value of the Naira declined) resulted in real hard- 
ship for the urban poor. By the end of December 1988, public 
opposition to the high cost of food and other necessities was 
increasingly apparent. Since the imposition of the import bans, 
large amounts of grain, particularly wheat flour and rice, have 
been smuggled into Nigeria from neighboring countries. The 
government announced a new anti-smuggling campaign in 1989, which 
includes stiff sentences for convicted smugglers. In an attempt 
to address the problem of food shortages and rising food prices, 
the government established an export ban on maize and sorghum in 
January 1988; this ban was extended to all grains, yams, cassava 
and products thereof in February 1989. In spite of the export 
bans, the increased price incentives for farmers are likely to 
stimulate a long-term trend of growth in the agricultural sector. 
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LABOR: Nigeria has an estimated population of 114 million, 
growing at an annual rate of perhaps 3.4 percent. The labor 
force in 1988 was estimated at 37.5 million workers, of whom 
approximately 68 percent are in agriculture and 12 percent in 
industry. Higher farmgate prices under SAP have encouraged 
agricultural production for export and resulted in higher demand 
and wages for rural labor. Urban employment, in contrast, has 
decreased considerably during the last several years, but 
reliable figures are impossible to obtain. Although some 
industries using locally sourced materials have hired more 
workers, the economy’s creation of new employment opportunities 
has not kept up with the growth of the work force. First-job 
prospects remain bleak for urban youths and university graduates. 
Nigeria’s large public sector labor force continues to undergo 
cutbacks. (The telecommunications company, the Nigeria Railway 
Corporation and Nigeria Airways retrenched between 35 and 50 
percent of their staffs in 1988.) 


POLITICAL FRAMEWORK: President Babangida presides over a 
19-member Armed Forces Ruling Council (AFRC) composed of senior 
Army, Air Force and Navy officers and the Inspector General of 
Police. The AFRC is the nation’s highest decision-making body, 
legislating by issuing decrees with the force of law. The 
President also presides over the 22-member Council of Ministers 
and the National Council of States, composed of the nation’s 21 
military governors. The President has made self-reliance, social 
justice, and economic reconstruction the watchwords of his 
administration. He has committed his government to return to 
civilian rule by stages, completing the process by October 1, 
1992. Nonpartisan elections for Local Government Councils were 


held in 1988. The first partisan local government elections are 
scheduled for late 1989. 


Structural adjustment is not exclusively an economic phenomenon. 
The government is well aware of the political implications of 
asking the country to undergo the hardships which are attributed 
in the public’s mind to the SAP. Many Nigerians associate their 
reduced standard of living not with the 75 percent fall in oil 
income during the last seven to eight years, but rather with the 
austerity imposed in the name of SAP. Moreover, the government’s 
policies, especially the decision to permit a drastic deprecia- 
tion, have hit the influential, urbanized, middle and upper 
classes the hardest. Sharply higher food prices, essential to 
encourage increased agricultural production, have resulted ina 
worsening of the already meager circumstances of the urban poor. 
It is understandable that, since the latter part of 1988, there 
appears to have been a rising level of discontent in Nigeria with 
the continuing hardships and the seemingly elusive goal of 
economic recuperation. The FMG, despite the discontent, remains 
committed to the SAP as the only viable means of achieving 
sustainable growth and better living conditions for the average 
Nigerian. To paraphrase President Babangida, the FMG will not 
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adopt policies based on short-term expediency or populist mass 
appeal, because such policies would mortgage the future. The 


President’s budget message stressed the continued need for 
austerity. 


PART B - IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


INVESTMENT: Nigeria has a relatively well-educated populace and 
the largest labor pool and consuming market in Africa. It offers 
many opportunities for foreign firms interested in establishing 
operations. Nigeria has removed many of the barriers to invest- 
ment and created new incentives as part of the Structural 
Adjustment Program. These include: the abolition of import 
controls (reducing the list of banned imports to 15 product 
groups); permission for businesses to remit 100 percent of their 
net profits and dividends and for expatriates to remit 75 percent 
of their salaries; and a campaign to privatize or to commercialize 
many of the nation’s parastatals enterprises. (The government has 
begun the process by offering for sale its shares in Flour Mills 
of Nigeria, African Petroleum, National Oil & Chemical Company 
Ltd., Aba Textile Mills, United Nigeria Insurance Company Ltd., 
and North Breweries Ltd.) 


In January 1989 the government announced an amendment to the 
Nigerian Enterprises Promotion Decree which will reduce the 
number and types of businesses restricted to Nigerian ownership 
and allow up to 100 percent foreign ownership in all other 
businesses. The only exceptions are banking, insurance, petroleum 
prospecting, and mining, which will continue to require at least 
60 percent Nigerian equity. Foreigners may wholly own a business 
normally restricted to 100 percent Nigerian equity if they invest 
the equivalent of N 20 million as fully paid up capital. 
Incentives are given to companies that source at least 50 percent 
of inputs locally and use labor-intensive methods of production. 
The amended decree also automatically provides an expatriate quota 
of two to four positions for businesses with capitalization of 
more than N5 million or N10 million, respectively. No government 
approval is needed unless a higher expatriate quota is desired. 
Foreign investors must secure “approved status" from the Ministry 
of Finance to import foreign equity into Nigeria and to remit 
dividends. 


Since November 1988, the federal government has held three 
auctions in the new debt conversion program. The goal of the 
debt conversion program is to reduce external debt and increase 
foreign direct investment, while realizing a capital gain in the 
amount of the discount appropriated to the domestic economy. To 
date the CBN has converted promissory notes worth $70 million at 
an average discount of 42 percent and appropriated $28 million to 
the Nigerian economy. 
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In September 1988 the government established a "one-stop invest- 
ment center" in Abuja, the Industrial Development Coordination 
Committee (IDCC), which will consolidate foreign investment 
approval procedures. Composed of representatives of all 
ministries concerned with foreign investment, the IDCC is suppose 
to review and to respond to foreign investment proposals within 
three months. As of February 1989, the investment center was not 
yet in full operation. 


In addition, the Overseas Private Investment Corporation (OPIC) 
has negotiated a streamlined procedure whereby OPIC can provide 
political risk insurance for U.S. investments. (Call OPIC at 
202-457-7068 for more information.) 


TRADE: In 1985 and 1986 the United States was Nigeria’s third 
most important supplier, after Great Britain and West Germany. 
However, the United States was overtaken by France and Japan in 
1987. The imposition of a ban on wheat imports on January 1, 
1987, largely explains the 27 percent drop in U.S. exports to 
Nigeria in 1987. However, the decline in U.S. exports to Nigeria 
from $1.3 billion in 1982 to $295 million in 1987 is attributable 
not only to import bans but, probably equally important, to the 
dramatic fall in Nigerian imports forced by greatly reduced oil 
income. U.S. exports to Nigeria, reflecting the effect of the 
dollar’s devaluation vis-a-vis other major currencies, increased 
by 21 percent from 1987 to 1988. The United States is Nigeria’s 
largest export market, and Nigeria is the fifth largest supplier 
of petroleum to the United States. U.S. imports from Nigeria, 98 
percent of which is crude petroleum, went from $7.2 billion in 
1982 to $3.7 billion in 1988. The U.S. trade deficit with 


Nigeria, which reached $6 billion in 1982, was $3.3 billion in 
1988. 


As noted above, the ban on wheat imports eliminated our largest 
single market in Nigeria. In 1988, the government added barley 
and malt to the list of banned imports, excluding another large 
category of U.S. exports. (U.S. exports of barley and malt to 
Nigeria were worth $2.2 million in 1986 and reached $14.3 million 
in 1987.) Major U.S. exports to Nigeria in 1988 were mechanical 
shoveling and earth preparation equipment, polyethylene resins 
and other chemicals, tallow, grain sorghum, pumps for liquids, 
commercial and small ships, hair preparations, steam boilers, 
telecommunications equipment, and geophysical instruments. 


The weakened dollar has made American products more competitive, 
and Nigerians are increasingly seeking American-sourced inputs. 
The most promising area for U.S. trade is agro-business. There 
are, therefore, opportunities for the sale of agricultural and 
irrigation machinery, crop storage facilities, and food processing 
and packaging equipment. U.S. exporters can also compete in 
sophisticated manufactured goods: computers, business and office 
equipment, telecommunications equipment, power generation and 
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distribution equipment, medical equipment, scientific instruments 
and avionics. The successful Department of Commerce trade mission 
in cosmetics and health care products, which came to Lagos and 


Kaduna in March 1988, indicates export potential for these 
products. 


The states of Ohio and Michigan recognize Nigeria as the key 
market in Africa and maintain regional offices in Lagos. 
Following an investment mission to Nigeria in January 1988, 
cosponsored by the Overseas Private Investment Corporation and 
the U.S.-Nigerian Business Council, three U.S. companies have 
concluded or are concluding investment agreements in Nigeria. 
The U.S. and Foreign Commercial Service (US&FCS) in Lagos and 
Kaduna has an active program to promote U.S. business interests 
in Nigeria. This includes organizing the U.S. pavilions in the 
International Trade Fairs held in Lagos each November and in 
Kaduna each February. The US&FCS exhibition and seminar on 
computers and office automation held in Lagos in September 1988 
had 16 exhibitors and attracted approximately 900 visitors and 
over 200 seminar attendees. A repeat event scheduled for May 
1989 is expected to have over 25 exhibitors. USFCS publishes a 
commercial newsletter with information on new products available 
from American suppliers and companies seeking local agents or 
distributors. This newsletter is distributed to 2,500 key 
Nigerian business executives and government officials. USFCS 


advises U.S. exporters to make shipments to Nigeria only on the 


condition of an irrevocable letter of credit confirmed by a U.S. 
bank. 








International Trade Administration/US&FCS District Offices 


ALABAMA 


*Birmingham—Rm. 302, 2015 2nd Ave. North, 
Berry Bldg., 35203 (205) 731-1331 


ALASKA 

Anchorage—701 C St., P.O. Box 32, 99513, 
(907) 271-5041 

ARIZONA 

Phoenix—Federal Bldg. & U.S. Courthouse, 
230 North Ist Ave., Rm. 3412, 85025, (602) 
261-3285 

ARKANSAS 

Little Rock—Suite 811, Savers Fed. Bldg., 
320 W. Capitol Ave., 72201, (501) 378-5794 
CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles—Rm. 800, 11777 San Vicente 
Bivd., 90049, (213) 209-6707 

Santa Ana—116-A W. 4th St., Suite #1, 
92701, (714) 836-2461 

San Diego—6363 Greenwich Dr., 92122, 
(619) 557-5395 

* San Francisco—Fed. Bldg., Box 36013, 450 
Golden Gate Ave., 94102, (415) 556-5860 
COLORADO 

* Denver—1625 Broadway, Suite 680, 80202, 
(303) 844-3246 

CONNECTICUT 

* Hartford—Rm. 610-B, Fed. Office Bldg., 
450 Main St., 06103, (203) 240-3530 
DELAWARE 

Serviced by Philadelphia District Office 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

¢ Washington, D.C.—(Baltimore, Md. Dis- 
trict) Rm. 1066 HCHB, Department of Com- 
merce, 14th St. & Constitution Ave., N.W. 
20230, (202) 377-3181 

FLORIDA 

Miami—Suite 224, Fed. Bldg., 51 S.W. First 
Ave., 33130, (305) 536-5267 

¢ Clearwater—128 North Osceola Ave. 33515, 
(813) 461-0011 

e Jacksonville—3100 University Blvd. South, 
32216, (904) 791-2796 

¢ Orlando—75 East Ivanhoe Blvd., 32804, 
(305) 425-1234 

¢ Tallahassee—Collins Bldg., Rm. 401, 107 
W. Gaines St., 32304, (904) 488-6469 
GEORGIA 

Atlanta—Suite 504, 1365 Peachtree St., N.E., 
30309, (404) 347-4872 

Savannah—120 Barnard St., A-107, 31402, 
(912) 944-4204 

HAWAII 

Honolulu—4106 Fed. Bidg., P.O. Box 50026, 
300 Ala Moana Blvd., 96850, (808) 541-1782 
IDAHO 


*Boise—Hall of Mirrors Bldg., 700 W. State St.. 


2nd fl. Boise. Idaho 83720, (208) 334-9254 
ILLINOIS 

Chicago—1406 Mid Continental Plaza Bidg., 
55 East Monroe St., 60603, (312) 353-4450 

¢ Palatine—W.R. Harper College, Algonquin 
& Roselle Rd., 60067, (312) 397-3000, x-532 

¢ Rockford—515 North Court St., P.O. Box 
1747, 61110-0247, (815) 987-8100 

INDIANA 

Indianapolis—1 North Capitol, Suite 520, 
46204, (317) 226-6214 


IOWA 

Des Moines—817 Fed. Bldg., 210 Walnut 
St., 50309, (515) 284-4222 

KANSAS 

¢ Wichita—(Kansas City, Missouri District) 
River Park Pl., Suite 565, 727 North Waco, 
67203, (316) 269-6160 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville—Rm. 636B, U.S. Post Office and 
Courthouse Bldg., 40202, (S02) 582-5066 
LOUISIANA 

New Orleans—432 World Trade Center, No. 2 
Canal St., 70130, (504) 589-6546 

MAINE 

¢ Augusta—(Boston, Massachusetts Dis- 
trict) | Memorial Circle, Casco Bank Bldg., 
04330, (207) 622-8249 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore—415 U.S. Customhouse, Gay and 
Lombard Sts., 21202, (301) 962-3560 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston—World Trade Center, Suite 307 
Commonwealth Pier Area, 02210, (617) 
565-8563 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit—1140 McNamara Bldg., 477 Michi- 
gan Ave., 48226, (313) 226-3650 

¢Grand Rapids—300 Monroe N.W., Rm. 409, 
49503, (616) 456-2411 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis—108 Fed. Bldg., 110 S. 4th St., 
55401. (612) 348-1638 

MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson—328 Jackson Mall Office Center, 
300 Woodrow Wilson Blvd., 39213, (601) 
965-4388 

MISSOURI 

*St. Louis—7911 Forsyth Blvd., Suite 610, 
63105, (314) 425-3302-4 

Kansas City—Rm. 635, 601 East 12th St., 
64106, (816) 426-3141 

MONTANA 

Serviced by Denver District Office 
NEBRASKA 

Omaha—11133 “O” St., 68137, (402) 221- 
3664 

NEVADA 

Reno—1755 E. Plumb Ln., #152, 89502, (702) 
784-5203 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Serviced by Boston District Office 

NEW JERSEY 

* Trenton—3131 Princeton Pike Bldg. 6, 
Suite 100, 08648, (609) 989-2100 

NEW MEXICO 

Albuquerque—517 Gold, S.W., Suite 4303, 
87102, (S05) 766-2386 

NEW YORK 

Buffalo—1312 Fed. Bldg., 111 West Huron 
St., 14202, (716) 846-4191 

¢ Rochester—121 East Ave., !4604, (716) 
263-6480 

New York—Fed. Office Bldg., 26 Fed. Plaza, 
Rm. 3718, Foley Sq., 10278, (212) 264-0634 
NORTH CAROLINA 

* Greensboro—324 W. Market St., P.O. Box 
1950, 27402, (919) 333-5345 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Serviced by Omaha District Office 


* DENOTES REGIONAL OFFICE WITH SUPERVISORY REGIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES 
¢ DENOTES TRADE SPECIALIST AT A BRANCH OFFICE 


OHIO 

* Cincinnati—9504 Fed. Office Bldg., 550 
Main St., 45202, (513) 684-2944 
Cleveland—Rm. 600, 666 Euclid Ave., 44114 
(216) 522-4750 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma City—5S Broadway Executive Park, 
Suite 200, 6601 Broadway Extension, 73116, 
(405) 231-5302 

¢ Tulsa—440 S. Houston St., 74127, (918) 
581-7650 

OREGON 

Portland—Rm. 618, 1220 S.W. 3rd Ave., 
97204, (S03) 221-3001 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia—475 Allendale Road. Suite 202, 
King of Prussia, Pa. 19406, (215) 962-4980 
Pittsburgh—2002 Fed. Bldg., 1000 Liberty 
Ave., 15222, (412) 644-2850 

PUERTO RICO 

San Juan (Hato Rey}—Rm. 659-Fed. Bldg., 
00918, (809) 753-4555 

RHODE ISLAND 

* Providence—(Boston, Massachusetts Dis- 
trict) 7 Jackson Walkway, 02903, (401) 
$28-5104, ext. 22 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Columbia—Strom Thurmond Fed. Bldg., 
Suite 172, 1835 Assembly St., 29201 (803) 
765-5345 

¢ Charleston—17 Lockwood Dr., 29401, (803) 
724-4361 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Serviced by Omaha District Office 
TENNESSEE 

Nashviile—Suite 1114, Parkway Towers, 404 
James Robertson Parkway, 37219-1505, 
(615) 736-5161 

e Memphis—The Falls Building, Suite 200, 22 
North Front St., 38103, (901) 521-4137 
TEXAS 

* Dallas—Rm. 7A5, 1100 Commerce St., 
75242, (214) 767-0542 

¢ Austin— P.O. Box 12728, Capitol Station, 
78711, (S12) 472-5059 

Houston—2625 Fed. Courthouse, 515 Rusk 
St., 77002, (713) 229-2578 

UTAH 

Salt Lake City—Rm. 340 U.S. Courthouse, 
350 S. Main St., 84101, (801) 524-5116 
VERMONT 

Serviced by Boston District Office 
VIRGINIA 

Richmond—8010 Fed. Bldg., 400 North 8th 
St., 23240, (804) 771-2246 

WASHINGTON 

Seattle—3131 Elliott Ave., Suite 290, 98121, 
(206) 442-5616 

¢ Spokane—P.O. Box 2170, 99210, (509) 
456-4557 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Charleston—3309 Fed. Bidg., 500 Quarrier 
St., 25301, (304) 347-5123 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee—Fed. Bldg., U.S. Courthouse, 
517 E. Wisc. Ave., 53202, (414) 291-3473 
WYOMING 

Serviced by Denver District Office 
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MORE THAN A MAGAZINE 


Business America, first published 

by the State Department under 

another name in October 1880, is 

the oldest U.S. Government magazine. 

After more than a hundred years of continu- 
ous publication, Business America still has the 
same mission: to help American companies sell 
their products overseas. 


Each issue of Business America has: 
* trade leads * marketing advice * export tips *xsuccess stories *%and more. 


The magazine that has been read by generations of American exporters 
since 1880 can help your company export today. 


Business America is more than a magazine. Business America is your tool for exporting. 


ORDER FORM To: Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 
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Please enter my subscription to BUSINESS AMERICA (CRTD) at $40.00 per year. | For office Use Only 
(Add $10.00 for other than U.S. mailing). Allow 6 weeks for delivery. Quantity Charges 
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